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of unqualified approbation. It unfolds a series of views on col- 
lege government and college education, remarkable for sound- 
ness, clearness, and a certain practical tact, all of which show a 
vigorous understanding, exercised by much experience in the 
conduct of affairs. The President writes in a plain, cogent 
style, making no attempts at showy eloquence, and bringing 
home to the plainest understanding matter of the greatest import. 
Instructions of this kind the public stand in great need of. 
Everybody nowadays considers himself competent to pass judg- 
ment on every thing ; and education, in which everybody really 
has a deep concern, has come in for more than its share of extra- 
judicial judgments. The public mind (if there be such a thing) 
has been hard pressed with an infinite deal of nothing on this 
much agitated and little understood subject ; and it must be 
greatly relieved (the existence of the thing being taken, as before, 
ex Jiypothesi) by the appearance, now and then, of good common 
sense, like that in the pamphlet before us. 

President Ruffner gives, in the latter part of his discourse, a 
rapid sketch of the various departments of liberal studies. With- 
out being original or profound, (indeed he could not well be 
either, while skimming over so wide a surface,) he has uttered a 
great deal of seasonable instruction, which we hope his hearers 
laid to heart ; and we hope, moreover, that our readers will not 
be deterred by the ordinary type and coarse paper of this pamph- 
let, from giving it an attentive perusal, wherever they find it. 



9. — Essay on Education, in which the Subject is treated as a 
Natural Science, in a Series of Familiar Lectures, with 
Notes. By Mrs. Barbara O'Sullivan Addicks. New 
York. 8vo. pp. 48. 

We can as yet form no opinion of the value of this essay, one 
lecture only being published. But we can judge something of 
Mrs. Addicks's style of writing and thinking. The remarks in 
this pamphlet are sprightly and vigorous, though somewhat ramb- 
ling. There is a little too much about the "pride of hand " for 
which " the O'Sullivans were always remarkable " ; and perhaps 
the ancient glories of the O'Sullivan-Bears were as well omitted 
in a discourse upon education. But we like exceedingly the 
method of showing the adaptation of the bodily organs to the 
powers of the mind, and the proposed arrangement of topics, 
to be hereafter discussed. When the plan is completed we may 
discuss it more at length, than the pamphlet before us affords 
the means of doing. 



